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of opinion. Thus in spite of Podechard's two pages of closely printed 
critical matter, it still seems to the reviewer that in Eccles. 3:11, fib'SPl 
cannot mean "world," but that the pointing must be changed to obtain 
the meaning "ignorance." 

Podechard has, regardless of differences of opinion concerning 
details, laid all biblical scholars under great obligation by producing one 
of the best commentaries in existence upon Ecclesiastes. 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Mawr College 
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In his Sociological Study of the Bible, 1 Mr. Louis Wallis accepts freely 
the results of historical criticism, but does not believe that modern scholars 
have appreciated fully the connections between the facts of Hebrew 
history and the development of an ethical monotheism. According to 
this writer, the Hebrew kingdom was born "at the point of coalescence 
between Amorite civilization and Israelite nomadism." The Hebrew 
tribes fresh from the desert conquer the hill country of Western Pales- 
tine but fail to conquer the strong city-states held by the original inhabit- 
ants, the Amorites. In time this pre-Israelitish population of Palestine 
coalesces with the Israelites by means of intermarriages and treaty 
alliances. The Hebrew nomads bring to this union their tribal God, 
Yahweh, who represents the "brotherhood mishpat" or social justice; 
while the Amorites, the cultured, civilized owners and tillers of the soil, 
contribute their Baal-worship which is inseparably associated with a 
system of social injustice in which a small upper class rules and the rest 
of the population is reduced to a condition of slavery. Hebrew history 
is then a continuous struggle between this selfish, oppressive Amorite 
power, centering in the cities, and an oppressed justice-loving peasantry 
who remember the old " justice " of the desert. The "regular " prophets, 
for the most part the scriptural "false prophets," support the ideas 
inherited from the Amorites, and the "insurgent" prophets contend 
for the ideals of their nomadic Israelite ancestors. Every great struggle 
in Hebrew history is thus a contest between "Amoritism" or social 
injustice, and "mishpat" or social justice. The former becomes identi- 
fied with Baal-worship and the latter with Yahwism. Thus Yahweh 
becomes the representative of an ethical ideal, and with the destruction 

1 Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 191 2. xxxv+308 pages. $1 .50 net. 
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of Baalism is looked upon as the one and only God. This struggle for 
social justice has its counterparts in New Testament times and in the 
history of the church. 

This representation of the origin of ethical monotheism is alluring 
because of its extreme simplicity, yet the modern Bible student probably 
will not be ready to admit that our highest religious conceptions came 
into being alone through economic pressure. While the struggle for 
economic betterment no doubt played an important part in the incep- 
tion and development of the religious ideas of the Hebrews, it seems to 
be going a bit too far to practically read out of history the influence of 
the pure spiritual aspirations of the human heart. 

Mr. Wallis appears to lay too much emphasis upon the influence of 
the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. While it is generally recog- 
nized that a large foreign element entered into the life of the Hebrew 
nation in the early days, it is doubtful whether the evils of the later 
days are directly chargeable to this element. The social injustice against 
which the prophets protested grew out of the increased wealth and 
power of the Hebrews themselves. In other words, the same forces 
which make for social injustice in every prosperous, civilized state were 
also at work among the Hebrews. 

The interpretation of Scripture seems at times somewhat forced to 
fit the theory. It is rather doubtful whether Adonijah represented the 
demands of the peasantry for a just government against Solomon, the 
leader of a court party. Rather we have a court intrigue in which both 
factions represent the forces making for social injustice. To use the 
language of the modern politician, Joab and Abiathar "guessed wrong." 
Nathan is classified as a "regular" prophet (p. 168) because he joined 
the party of Solomon (pp. 164, 168), but it is difficult to see why such 
a champion of the rights of the common man as he showed himself to 
be in his parable of the "one little ewe lamb" (II Sam., chap. 12) 
should be excluded from the list of defenders of social justice, "brother- 
hood mishpat." Surely this incident should place him in the same class 
as Elijah, who protested against the seizure of the vineyard of Naboth 
(I Kings, chap. 21). 

Mr. Wallis has given us a suggestive book and also one of practical 
value to minister and layman alike, since it deals with a problem which 
is still with us. Haply it may prove a pathfinder in a particularly 
rich field of research. 

Albert A. Madsen 

Newburgh, N.Y. 



